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TOO BUSY FOR TEARS 



llie President no matter -what happens. White House 
staffers are with the President, but il plans change, 
if anything goes wrong, if they have to follow tie 
President on an abrupt move, it’s still the bureau 
chiefs responsibility to see that the news is gath- 
ered and that it moves. 

So we knew that at every stop, every landing, 
every takeoff, every appearance, we would have to 
station at least one Texas reporter and photogia- 
pher, and more if we could. Especially in Dal. as. 
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There was a lot of nonsense written about Dallas 
after the assassination. It was said that theie was 
concern about the President’s visit because Dallas 
was a racist city. The fact is Dallas and Atlanta 
were the two most racially progressive cities in the 
South at that time — and perhaps still are. 

But nine years ago, Dallas was known as a nest- 
ing place for small groups of conservatives some- 
where in the neighborhood of Attila the Hun. These 
minority elements were highly vocal and pretty 
much unchallenged in those days bv die moderate 
vast majority. Some of them made up the crowd 
that harassed Adlai Stevenson. _ 

In the month following that incident, theie weie 
editorials, letters to the editor, appeals from city 
officials and pleas from die pulpit for Dallas ex- 
treme right groups to settle down and behave. Let s 
show diat Dallas knows how to treat a Piesident 

was the constant theme. , , 

For most of that mondi there wasn t a lot we could 
do except worry because the place for Kennedy s 
Dallas speech was not determined until Nov. 10, 
and the motorcade route wasn’t set until Nov. U. 
Nevertheless, about Nov. 1, Assistant Bureau Clue 
Jim Mangan and I began deciding how we would 

staff the President’s visit. 

We knew that he was to fly to ban Antonio on 
Nov. 21, go to Houston that night for a dinner and 
still later die same night to Fort Worth; on Nov. 2- 
he was to speak at a Fort Worth breakfast, then at 
a Dallas luncheon, fly on to Austin for a reception 
and dinner, and spend the night at Vice President 
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Lyndon B. Johnson’s LBJ Ranch. 

’ Before long, we learned diat Frank Cormier an i 
Jack Bell would be die Washington AP newsmen 
widi the President and Henry Burroughs would be ^ 
the photographer. Bell normally didn t tiavel with 
die President; he wak head of the Senate staff and 
his specialty was the intricacies of congressiona 
political maneuvering, lhat was why he \%as as 
signed to this trip: its purpose was mainly to give 
President Kennedy a chance to patch up, at leas 
on the surface, an old political feud between John- 
son and Gov. John Connally on one hand and ben. 

Ralph Yarborough ou the other. . , 

Meanwhile, we worried. 1 figured that m spite of 
everydiing, there was a possibility of bedding 
maybe even tomato throwing or something like that. 

When the President’s route was announced, 1 
felt that if any such harassment occuned it inigit 
be at Love Field, where Air Force One was to land, 
or along die downtown part of the motorcade rou e 
—but it would be more likely at die Dallas Trade 

Mart, where he was to speak. . , 

Our plans were not completed until the day be- 
fore the President’s arrival. Mangan, State Editor 
Bob Ford and I kept shifting assignments— trying 
to work out a system that would give us strength 
where we knew it would be needed and still provide 
flexibility in case of a demonstration. 

The President’s visits to San Antonio and Hous- 
ton went off on schedule and he flew into Fort 
Worth just before midnight. Fort V orth Coire- 
spondent Mike Cochran, Dallas photographer Feid 
Kaufman and Mangan joined the Washington staff- 
ers in covering him there. 

When die President left Fort Worth the next 
morning, Mangan saw him away from die Hotel 
Texas and Cochran followed him to Carswell Air 
Force Base to get him off llie ground. Mangan im- 
mediately drove back to Dallas, joining Bo.) or 
and another staffer, Patricia Curran, at .the I rat le 
Mart. Raymond Holbrook met the Presidential 
party at Love Field. 

I had assigned Peggy Simpson to the downtown 
parade route and had instructed hei to fo ow ie 
motorcade on foot as best she could so that she 
could break away to a telephone in case of heckling. 

I also knew that either Bdl or Cormier would be in < 
the pool car with a mobile telephone. 

As soon as the motorcade left downtown Dallas, 
Pet^y was supposed to go to Love Field and catch 
a plane for Austin. I had plenty of staffers m die 
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Austin bureau, but the reception there that night 
was closed to everybody except invited guests. 
Peggy had gotten a state legislator to invite her as 
his date. This meant the AP probably would have 
the only reporter there, with the possibility of turn- 
ing up an exclusive color story. We felt very clever 
about this. 

We also, of course, had photographers at Love 
Field, along the motorcade route, and at the Trade 
”5 (VV' by Mart. One of these was Ike Altgens, a W irephoto 
operator who often doubled as a photographer. 
Newsphoto Editor Dave Taylor told Altgens his 
post was the railroad trestle of the Triple Under- 
pass, through which the motorcade would leave 
downtown and head north on Stemmons Freeway 
to the Trade Mart. The idea was that Altgens could 
get a scenic shot of the motorcade approaching the 
underpass with the downtown skyline forming a 
backdrop. 

In the bureau, at that time, we normally had 
three editors on the desk. For this story I brought in 
Night Editor Ron Thompson to sit in as state 
editor lor Ford. I joined Thompson on the desk, 
making a fourth, and of course we had extra Tele- 
type operators assigned. 

I had gone home at 1 a.m. Friday after making 
sure the President had landed safely in Fort 
Worth. When I got up, the morning was gray and 
drizzly. T-hcic wa© a full page ~n tiiC iiiOx*i.ng 
paper challenging the President on soilness toward 
Communism. 

As I drove to die office, though, I worried more 
than anything else about Peggy Simpson and her 
legman assignment on the motorcade route: I was 
afraid the drizzle would spoil her hairdo for die 
reception that night in Austin. 

But it wasn’t long before a brisk wind blew away 
the clouds and the sky burned widi a hue, at once 
bright and limitlessly soft, diat seems peculiar to 
the Southwest. It looked great. 

The morning went off routinely. I updated a lead 
for Jack Be^ll. I got a call from AP Newsfeatures, 
asking how we were doing on a sales project. I said 
I would call back after I got the President out ol 
town. Austin photographer Ted Powers, who had 
been sent to Uvalde, filed a story on President 
Kennedy’s birthday telephone call to former Vice 
President John Nance Gamer. 

From the airport, Holbrook reported that the 
President’s plane had landed at 11:37 a.m. The 
crowd was greeting Jack and Jackie warmly. There 
was no heckling. There were feminine squeals 
over the President and masculine shouts of “Hey, 
Jackie!” The motorcade was forming. 

Bell phoned from the pool car — fourth in line 



before tragedy 
struck, a feeling 
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This was the scene at the Dallas bureau hours 
after the shooting, where the AP staff handled 
the continuing coverage. From left are James 
Mangan, then assistant bureau chief, Bob John- 
son, who was bureau chief, and Bob Ford, state 
editor. 
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Altgens, still wearing his press 
badge for President Kennedy's visit, 
looks at his sequence of historic 
pictures. 
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behind the President’s. He gave me more descrip- 
tion of the cheers at Love Field, the friendly 
crowds along the way, the warmest reception of 
lire Texas trip. 

Bob Ford called in from the Trade Mart. The 
place was filling; the crowd was entirely friendly, 
no pickets or demonstrators in sight. 

I felt real relief. I thought, well, I guess we’ll 
get through this one without any trouble. And I 
decided to leave my desk for a minute to go to 
the water cooler in the Dallas Times Herald news- 
room, adjacent to the AP bureau. 

Out on Main Street, Peggy and her party hairdo 
trotted alongside the motorcade. There wasn’t the 
slightest trouble. Finally the crowd closing in 
around the cars blocked her. 

She started back to the office, thinking she would 
get to contribute only a minor sentence about the 
friendly crowd. She heard a girl ask a policeman: 
‘’Why did he have to go by so fast?” And the 
policeman laughed. He said: “Well, you know, 
Honey, everybody in Dallas wants to shoot him; 
they’ve got to get him out of town fast.” In the 
midst of the happy, laughing crowd, the intended 
irony seemed mildly amusing. 

Ike Altgens tried to take his station on the rail- 
road trestle. A cop ran him ofT because he wasn’t 
a railroad employe. Ike went to look for a spot 
on the street near the Triple Underpass. . . . 
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The motorcade was nearing the end of Main 
Street, turning up Houston, ready to turn west again 
into Elm Street, past the Texas Schoolbook De- 
posits v and through the underpass. 

I started back into the bureau. There was a 
cluster of Times Herald editors around the city 
desk, and I learned later that they were monitoring 
a police radio. 

Felix .McKnight, the executive editor, took a 
long step out of the cluster, beckoning to me and 
yelling. 

’’Bob, we hear the President may have been 
shot, but we haven’t confirmed it!” 

I ran into the bureau and put a book into my 
typewriter. 

Wire filer Dick McMurray said: “It sounds 
like we may have trouble.” 

Ron Thompson said: “Bell just tried to call in, 
but he was cut off.” 

I wrote: 

BULLETIN 

DALLAS, Nov. 22 (AP)— 

Then I took a deep breath. I expected another 
call from Bell momentarily. I thought. If I’m 
going to sav the President has been shot, I’m going 
to be damned sure I’m right. 

The telephone rang. It was Altgens. 

“Boh, the President has been shot!” 

“ike, how do you know?” - 
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U 1 saw it. There was blood on bis head. Jackie 
iimiped up and grabbed him and cried, ‘Oh, no! 
The motorcade raced onto the freeway. 

“Ike, you saw that?” ^ ^ 

“Yes, I was shooting pictures then and I saw it. 

My fingers trembled. But they worked. And I 
finished the bulletin: 

DALLAS, Nov. 22 (AP) — President Kennedy 
was shot today just as his motorcade left down- 
town Dallas. Mrs. Kennedy jumped up and grabbed 
Mr. Kennedy. She cried, “Oh, no!” The motor- 

03 lVelled° “BULLETIN!” as I wrote. Thompson 
ripped the bulletin out of my typewriter and shoved 
it at Operator Julia Saunders. She timed it off 
on the AAA wire at 12:39 p.m. (CST). This was 
the first word in RukU^hable form that President 
Kennedy had been shot. 

Altgens had run five blocks from the scene to our 
Newsphoto office in the Dallas Morning News build- 
ing. He had tossed his camera to another operator 
and called me on the hotline phone linking our two 
offices. 

While we got the story moving, Altgens’ film 
was processed and jliree historic pictures were 
transmitted: President Kennedy waving to the peo- 
ple just before the turn into Elm Street; the Presi- 
dent’s head dropping forward, with Mrs. Kennedy’s 
white-gloved hand reaching lo aid him, and a 
Secret Service Agent leaping onto the rear of the 
Presidential car to come to Mrs. Kennedy's aid. 
The.s e we re the only professional pictures made 

As Altgens telephoned me, the President’s car 
reached Parkland Hospital, guided by a police es- 
cort and followed closely by the pool car. Jack 
Bell leaped out of the pool car while it was still 
slowing in the driveway. He sprinted for the Presi- 
dent’s car and saw Kennedy lying face .down on 
the rear seat. To make doubly sure, Bell asked a 
Secret Service agent if that was the President. The 
agent said it was. Bell asked if the President was 
dead. The agent said he didn't think so. Governor 
Connally had been hit, too. 

Bell found a telephone in the hospital and began 
phoning in what he had seen. 

At the Trade Mart, Ford had been waiting out- 
side for the motorcade. He heard a sputtering 
report from the radio on a policeman’s three-wheel 
motorcycle: “The President Iras been hit!” Ford 
knew llie vernacular. He knew the cops weren t 
talking about tomatoes. He ran for the AP s tele- 
phone inside the Trade Mart. He had to go about 
100 yards around the building because the police 
would let the press out but not in the main en- 



trance. 

Ford told Mangan what he had heard. Mangan 
checked with me and then dispatched Ford and 
Pat Curran to Parkland Hospital. 

The two press buses, left far behind by the 
President’s car and the otners that nad raced for 
Parkland, arrived at the Trade Mart. Mangan 
found Cormier and told him what had happened. 
They started for the bureau in Mangan s car. 

A Dallas nightside staffer had gone to a lunch- 
eon club meeting to pick up his wife. They heard 
a radio report of die shooting. He headed for the 
office. Another man left home repair tools scat- 
tered in his driveway and started in. Harold Rat- 
liff, die bureau sports editor, got the news at a 
sports committee meeting. He jumped up and 
said: “You can find me at die office but don't 
bodier me with sports before about next Wednes- 
day” 

Other staffers phoned for instructions or hur- 
ried to the office from home or from dieir assign- 
ments. 

Of course, as it turned out, Ratliff and others did 
handle sports and other news before Wednesday. 
Operas and athletic events were cancelled. Stores 
were nearly empty. It seemed that the world came 
almost to a stop over that weekend, waiting to hear 
more about die assassination. 

"V ,1 1 _ ! i ,1 U. * Mt r 
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the AP report had to go on with the daily fodder of 
weather roundups, traffic fatalities and other things 
that seemed almost unbearably trivial. 

So some staffers found that their role — and it 
was vital — was in supporting the assassination cov- 
erage by doing their regular jobs of filing wires 
and keeping up with other news. 

But not immediately. 

Immediately there was only one question: what 
had happened to the President. 




Bulletin material continued to pour from Bell 
at the hospital and, now, from Ford and Pat Cur- 
ran. A little later two other staffers arrived at the 
hospital. 

New York had called. I talked to General Man- 
ager Wes Gallagher and General News Editor Sam 
Blackman. Both told me just to keep the copy com- 
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ing: they said it looked good. They said Dallas 
was in control of the AAA wire. 

I told Gallagher I had called up additional news- 
men from Austin, San Antonio and Fort Worth 
and had also sent out a call for Wilbur Martin, the 
bureau chief in Oklahoma City. Wes said he would 
send more help from New ^ ork and Washington. 
Operators were coming from Kansas Laty. Extra 
photo help was flying in from Los Angeles. 

I looked up from my typewriter and saw Man- 
gan and Cormier coming in the door. I jumped up. 

I had never met Cormier. Strangely, it seemed later, 
we shook hands formally. Then he said: “What 
can I do?” 

I pointed to a typewriter away from the main 
desk and said: “Take everything that’s moved, go 
over there where it’s quieter and start writing a 
wrapup lead.” He did. I had Mangan take over the 
AAA wire. 

At Parkland Hospital, Pat Curran had located a 
pay telephone. She and Ford had phoned in some 
notes, and now Ford was holding the phone while 
Pat went to look for more sources and more de- 
tail. Yal Imm of the Times Herald came by and 
Ford agreed to hold an plicae for hpr. 

They agreed to exchange whatever information they 
got. 

In a few minutes, Val came bursting through the 
— crowd. She grabbed her phone and told Ford: I m 
going to call my desk. I’m going to talk loud and 
slowly so you can talk behind me.” 

I answered the phone when it rang in the office. 
It was Ford. 

“The President has died!” he said. 

“Who said so?” 

“Two priests who were with him at the end. 
“Dead of what?” 

“Dead of his bullet wounds.” 

I wrote: 

FLASH 

DALLAS— WO PRIESTS WHO WERE WITH 
KENNEDY SAY' HE IS DEAD OF BULLET 
WOUNDS. 

That’s long for a flash, but Blackman and I had 
agreed earlier that when the time for it came we 
wanted the flash to be attributed and as detailed as 
possible. 

I followed the flash with this bulletin from Ford: 
DALLAS, NOV. 22 (AP)— TWO PRIESTS 
STEPPED OUT OF AN EMERGENCY WARD 
TODAY AND SAID PRESIDENT KENNEDY 



DIED OF HIS BULLET WOUNDS. 

Now let’s hack up a hit. This is as good a place 
as any to answer some questions that are always 
asked. 

Why did I write a bulletin instead of a flash re- 
porting the President shot? 

I did it for two reasons. First, I wanted it to be 
specific and publishable, with as much information 
as possible. Second, I wanted that ring of authen- 
ticity because I didn’t want to be questioned by 
the general desk or anybody else. I figured I had 
enough problems without a call asking me if I 
knew what I was doing. It worked. It must have 
been at least 15 minutes and I had time to get 
things moving before I got the first call from the 
general desk. 

Who was ahead on the story — AP or UPI? 

This w'as UPI’s first word: 

DALLAS, NOV. 22 (UPI)— THREE SHOTS 
WERE FIRED AT PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S 
MOTORCADE TODAY IN DOWNTOWN DAL- 



JT1234PCS 




This was followed several minutes later by an 
add that began: NO CASUALTIES WERE RE- 
PORTED. 

The add was neither completed nor timed be- 
cause it was broken for this: 

FLASH 

KENNEDY' SERIOUSLY WOUNDED 

PERHAPS SERIOUSLY 

PERHAPS FATALLY BY' ASSASSINS BUL- 
LET 

JT1239PCS 

It was at that same minute that we filed our pub - 
Jjshable, specific bulletin describing what had hap- 
pened. 

In those days the AAA wire was still an all caps 
circuit, and at that time of day it was split in 
Kansas City between east and west. KX gave the 
bulletin immediate relay, timing it off at the follow- 
ing minute, 1240PCS, and then combined the cir- 
cuit. 
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UPFs first publishable bulletin that the Pres- 
ident liad been shot was limed at 1241 PCS. 

We were three minutes ahead with the flash re- 
porting the President’s death, ours moving at 132- 
PCS and UPFs at!35PCS. 

We were ahead on most other developments and, 
partly because we got the jump with publishable 
copy, partly because of Cormier’s smooth wrapups, 
we took most of the play. 

Why was Bell beaten to the phone in the pool car? 

In the front seat of the car were a police driver, 
Acting Press Secretary Malcolm KildulT and Mer- 
riman Smith of UPI. In the back seat were Bob 
Clark of ABC, Bob Baskin of the Dallas Morning 
News, and Bell. The mobile phone was directly in 
front of Smith in the front seat. 

When the shots were fired, Smith grabbed the 
phone and called his Dallas bureau. Then, I was 
told later by others in the car, as Bell tried to get 
the phone, Smith pretended he hadn’t been under- 
stood in his office and hung on. Bell wrestled him 
for the phone and finally got it as Smith tried to 
slide under the dashboard. Then the phone went 
dead as Ron Thompson answered in the office. 

Why did the phone go dead? 

It is futile to speculate about that, but it is per- 
haps worth noting that even after Bell had the 
phone, its cradle was stiii directly in front of Smith. 

But this is written only to answer those inevitable 
questions about speed. Checking back later as a 
matter of both professional and personal interest, 
I concluded that everybody did an outstanding job. 

Outstanding — but perfect? Of course not. Every- 
body made mistakes. 

Ours was in letting these two sentences slip onto 
the AAA wire: “There was an unconfirmed report 
that Vice President Lyndon Johnson had been 
wounded slightly. One spectator said he saw John- 
son walk into the hospital holding his arm.' Those 
words should not have made the wire. Neitlier 
Thompson nor I could remember having -seen them 
as we handled copy. Six minutes later we overtook 
them with Mrs. Johnson’s assurance that the Vice 
President was “fine” and had not been wounded. 

Perhaps due to this, we heard no more about it. 

But there was a rumor that did spread — that 
Johnson had suffered a heart attack. I first became 
aware of it in a telephone call from New York. 

New York Traffic Bureau Chief Bernie Farrell 
and Dallas Traffic Bureau Chief Eddie Edwards 
were holding their phones open to relay messages 
between Gallagher, Blackman and me. Edwards 
said be bad been told of a broadcast report that 
Johnson had suffered a heart attack. I assigned 
staffers to try to check it — although at that stage 




Los Angeles Photo Editor Dick Strobel (left) was 
among the out-of-bureau AP staffers who rushed 
in to bolster the Dallas staff on the big story. At 
right is Dallas Photo Editor Dave Taylor. 



the flash was 



long for fullest 



attribution 
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nobody knew where Johnson was. 

Some time later, Edwards came back to me and 
said Wes wanted to know about the heart attack. 

I said: “Tell Wes that we can’t confirm it, and until 
we can I’m not going to put it on the wire. That 
was the last I heard of the rumor that day. 

Cut it persisted elsewhere. In his memoirs pub- 
lished recently, Johnson said the heart attack rumor 
had been spread across the country by die press. 

Checking in the days immediately afterward, I 
was never able to pin down its source. However, 
apparently in trying to write around all possibilities 
in the absence of facts, UPI bad said in one lead: 
“Terribly shocked Johnson, who has a record of 
heart illnesses, was whisked off. . . 

There were other j*umors th at flourished after die 
assassination, mainly_the one_diaLthcrjL\^tisjiLQr^ 
than one gunman. From our inv esti gations at the 
time, w r e concluded that many of these riinioyswere 
started by foreign reporters unabl e t o believe that 
an assassination could result from ^nyth injg^omei 
than a political plot in the European traditi on. A 
contrib uting J^cto t^co uld have been a UPI report 
dial “three sunbursts of fire, apparently from auto- 
ma tic weapons, w r ere hear d.” 

At the time, however, our whole concentration 
was on reporting the story — not on what the op- 
position, or anybody else, w T as doing. 

Cormier had started a third lead just a few min- 
utes before the President’s death was announced. 
Now he quickly went to a fourth lead and kept it 
moving in a masterful display of cool-headed woik, 
weaving detail and background. 

Cormier is what we country boys used to call 
“a long, slim drink of water’ — meaning that he s 
tall, skinny and cool. He w’ould be even taller if so 
much of him weren t turned under for feet, and 
one of die images frozen in my memory is of 
Frank’s No. 12s flying across the office as he jumped 
atop a desk and over a bank of printers to get copy 
to die AAA wire filer. 

The AP men who were being sent from Wash- 
ington never came because at 2:38 p.m. Lyndon 
Johnson was sworn in as President aboard Air 
Force One, and the big jet immediately took off 
for Washington with the new President and the 
dead President’s body. 

AP staffers came up with the first report of the 
shooting of Officer J. D. Tippit and the arrest of 
Lee. llarvev Oswald. From police headquarters, Rav 
Holbrook dictated a premie account of Oswald s 



capture in the Texas Theater, where he tried to hide 
after killing Tippit about six blocks away. UPI, 
trailing Holbrook, reported that Tippit bad pur- 
sued Osw r ald into the theater and had been shot 
there. 

Within minutes after the Oswrald arrest moved, 
Sam Blackman was on the phone again from New 
York, saying that New r sphotos had found a picture 
of a Lee Harvey Osw r ald who had tried to defect 
to Russia four years earlier. I checked the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, which had transmitted the 
original picture. 1 es, it w r as the same Oswald, and 
I w r rote a top on that story. 

Wilbur Martin’s night from Oklahoma City 
landed at Love Field just as Air Force One de- 
parted. He hurried into the office and, with Mangan 
running the desk, Wilbur and I sat down to or- 
ganize the remaining coverage and plan ahead. 

Bell came in and wrote a first person account of 
what he had seen in the motorcade and at the hos- 
pital. 

Later that night, Art Everett arrived from New 
York. After working on the overnight copy, Bell 
and Cormier flew' back to Washington. 

Alter this it was a matter of continual checking 
and rechecking of sources, writing new leads as 
development warranted, and getting up the over- 
night file after Oswald was charged with murder 
just before midnight. We went through the same 
thing again all day Saturday and well into Sunday 
morning. 

I had rented hotel rooms so that key staffers 
could sleep an hour or so in the early cycle. Martin, 
Everett and I got up early Sunday to go to the 
office and prepare the Monday AMs budget. Peggy 
Simpson had checked in at police headquarters 
and started compiling a list of the known evidence 
against Osw T ald. She called and said that Oswald 
was to be transferred to the county jail at 10:30 
a.m. Another newsman w r as waiting at the county 
jail, and w r e had photographers at both places. 

We had finished our Monday AMs budgets by 
about 11 a.m. and w r ere sure w T e had everything 
under control. We were still waiting for the jail 
transfer, but this looked like a routine delay. 

Martin and I went into the Times Herald news- 
room to get a Coke from the coin machine. Everett 
went hack to my desk, put his feet up and started 
reading a newspaper. Ford was tidying tip the 
suite desk. Joe Carden was punching the budgets oit 
the AAA. 
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As Wilbur and I walked back through ihe Times 
Herald city room, a rewrileinan, the only limes 
Herald stalTer on duty, yelled at us: “I hear Os- 
wald may have been shot — let me know if it s true. 

Martin and I ran back into the bureau. The 
phone rang and Wilbur grabbed it. It \vas Peggy. 

I could hear her yell: ‘“They shot him!” 

Carden said: “What about a flash?’' 

“Yes,” I said, “start punching a flash. ‘Oswald 
shot.’ And hold it.” 

Joe began putting the flash in tape. 

Peggy had been standing with about ISO other 
reporters in the basement corridor down which Os- 
wald would be led. As he came into view ano was 
about to turn a corner, Peggy heard a shot and 
saw Oswald double over. Sbe heard him gasp. 
Pandemonium broke out. Peggy quickly found a 
telephone in a small office adjoining the corridor. 
And now she was reporting to Martin. 

From her description, Martin began dictating a 
bulletin to Ford. I stepped beside Wilbur and lis- 
tened a moment until I was positive it was true that 
Oswald had been shot. I turned to Carden and 
waved: “Flash it.” And his tape clicked through 
the AAA wire transmitter. 

We were ofT again. Qsil%l(L.w.as quickly:. started 
to Parkland. Jerry Pillard of the Austin staff was 
already there, keeping watch on Governor Ccn- 
nally. We sent San Antonio Correspondent Chuck 
Green to join him. 

Jim Mangan and other staffers heard our bulle- 
tin on the radio — or saw the shooting on television 
at home — and hurried in. 

The hospital staffers took turns relaying the 
news. Finally, with Mangan dictating to Carden: 
FLASH 

DALLAS— DOCTORS SAY OSWALD DEAD. 

I turned to Everett, as I had earlier to Cormier, 
gave him the AAA wire running and asked him to 
start a well-rounded lead. He sat down at his type- 
writer and turned out a smooth story that moved 
almost without a break. 

Because the shooting was in the city jail base- 
ment, we had the name of the gunman. Jack Ruby, 
within 10 minutes. 

At his first break from punching, Operator Joe 
Accardi walked over to Wilbur and me and said : 
“I know Jack Ruby — I’ve known him for years.” 

He sat down with Martin and they turned out a 
character sketch of Ruby so accurate that it was a 
model for the expanded profiles that followed in 
later days. 

The emotional impact of the story never really 
hit us working on it in Dallas as it did the rest of 
the nation. We were too immersed in reporting it. 




in the ceaseless checking and pursuit of detail, to 
realize really what had happened and what a tre- 
mendous story we had covered. 

I think the first time any of us on the AP staff 
strongly felt any emotion other than a newsman s 
intense, focused excitement was on Monday, Nov. 
25, the day of President Kennedy’s funeral. 

We had turned on a television set in the office. 
Nobody had time to watch it, but as we went about 
our work we would pause and see the long lines 
of the funeral cortege proceeding, endlessly it 
seemed, toward the grave. And always in the back- 
ground the beat of muffled drums. 

Finally, when it was time for the casket to be 
lowered, all of us stopped to watch. 

The General Manager had ordered all AP wires 
silenced for two minutes. But one wire went on, 
sounding profane in the stillness. I found out-lalei^- 
it was the U. S. Weather Bureau wire. And over 
its faint clacking, the mournful notes of “Taps” 
rose, wavered once on a high note and went on 
sweetly to die enu. 

I looked at my secretary, Anne Jackson, and her 
brown eyes were spilling over. White-haired Eddie 
Edwards had his knuckles in his eyes. All around 
were staffers with similar problems. I was biting 
hard on my lower lip. 

We knew now that the main part of the story 
had really ended, four days after it began, in Ar- 
lington Cemetery. 

The President was dead. 

And the grave was closed and the wires came on 
and we went back to work. 

A year later, for APN, I wrote a story about 
die mood of Dallas. T described bow a tired busi- 
nessman, going home from work a certain way, 
past the Texas Schoolbook Depository and d;e spot 
on Elm Street where the bullets hit, felt a prickling 
in the back of his neck. 

When I go back to Dallas now and drive past the 
depository, especially on a crisp autumn day when 
the sky is bright and soft and infinitely promising, 

I still feel it. And I guess I always will. 

Bob Johnson, who supervised coverage of the 
Kennedy assassination, headed the Dallas bureau 
from 1962 to 1969, when he transferred to New 
York. He has been the A P’s general sports editor 
since that year. 



